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AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


0. March 15, 1961, President Kennedy asked Congress for 3 billion, 977 million, 955 thousand 
dollars ($3,977,955,000.00) in “supplemental” appropriations for the current fiscal year (ending 


June 30, 1961). Most of this ($2,969, 525, 000.00 of it, to be exact) would be used for the govern- 
ment’s farm program. 


A little over a billion dollars would go to the Commodity Credit Corporation (the govern- 
mental agency which buys and stores and then tries to get rid of, “surplus” commodities from 
farmers) to reimburse the CCC for outlays it has already made on the purchase of “surpluses.” 
The remainder would reimburse the CCC for expenditures already made on “special activities,” 
including one billion, 353 million dollars ($1,353,000,000.00) for “‘sales,” already made, of farm 

@ surpluses abroad, for foreign currencies, under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. 


Notice carefully that the money requested on March 15, had nothing to do with the “new” 
farm program which the President laid before Congress the next day, March 16. The March 15 re- 
quest of $2,969,525,000.00 in “supplemental” appropriations was to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for farm program expenditures already made in the current fiscal year. 


Notice also that the sum ($3,977,955,000.00) casually requested as a ‘“‘supplemental appro- 
priation” to reimburse a few governmental agencies for their expenditures in excess of income in 
one year, is greater than the total expenditures of the federal government 30 years ago. In the 1931 
fiscal year, the total expenditure of the federal government (for national defense, welfare, interest 
on the public debt, veterans’ compensation and pensions — all federal government spending of all 
kinds) was 3 billion, 577 million, 434 thousand dollars ($3,577,434,000.00). 


Notice, moreover, that in his March 15 request for supplemental appropriations the President 
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asked $1,353,000,000.00 as reimbursement to the 
CCC for sales of farm surpluses abroad during 
the 1961 fiscal year, which ends June 30, 1961. 
The next day — March 16—in his message to 
Congress outlining his own farm program (which 
begins July 1, 1961) President Kennedy asked 
Congress for another 2 billion dollars to pay for 
distribution of farm surpluses abroad during the 
1961 calendar year, which ends December 31, 
1961. 


Au of this is just as confusing as it sounds. It 
really means that the taxpayers of America are 
being bled for mammoth governmental expendi- 
tures which even our governmental leaders do not 
understand. 


Foreign Disposal 


The program of “‘selling’” our agricultural sur- 
pluses abroad under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 is a welter 
of confusion which so deceives American tax- 
payers that they don’t even know how to com- 
plain about the waste and unconstitutional misuse 
of their money. 


If our government tried to sell or give away our 
agricultural surpluses abroad, we would ruin the 
world market and do great damage to all our 
foreign “friends” who have agricultural commo- 
dities they need to sell, because prices would drop 
the moment we tried to dump our vast stores on 
the world market. 


The Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 is supposed to be an answer 
to this knotty problem. We “‘sell” our surplus 
farm commodities to needy nations for their local 
currency, which is something that no other nation 
can afford to do. This, presumably, does not 
damage world markets, because it is not a gift; 
and, yet, it is not really a sale either. 


For example, we “sell” 100 million dollars 
worth of wheat to communist Poland — or, let 
us say, to socialist India. We accept payment in 
Indian rupees. We can’t bring this money home 


to help lighten the burden on American taxpayers. 
We can spend the Indian rupee only in India. 


A piddling part of the 100 million dollars can 
be used to pay American embassy expenses there; 
but virtually all of it is used to assist the Indian 
government in socializing the economy of India. 


India can use some of it in barter deals with her 
communist friends, thus enabling communist 
countries to get commodities they need and to 
dispose of others they have in surplus. And, of 
course, India uses some of our money to increase 
her own production of the very commodities which 
we have in surplus and are trying to get rid of. 


™- governmental figures available, there is 
no way to assess the cost to Americans of this 
frightfully harmful program. On March 15, the 
President requests a supplemental appropriation 
of more than one and one-third billion dollars 
to make up the deficits in this program for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961; and the next 
day he requests two billion dollars to pay for the 
program during the calendar year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1961: who could possibly reconcile these 
conflicting and overlapping figures and produce 
any accurate estimate of what our program of 
foreign disposal of our agricultural surpluses is 
costing us? 


No one, really! But the lowest estimate which 
anyone could reasonably make is that this one 
aspect of our government’s agricultural program 
costs us at least one billion dollars a year. 


Rivcsncilier, we are talking about money which 
our government takes away from American tax- 
payers and spends on a program whose net result 
is harmful to America. That much money, if left 
in the paychecks of the Americans who earned 
it, could build 100 thousand ten-thousand-dollar- 
homes for Americans. Think what that could do 
for our own unemployment, and depressed areas, 
and other problems which government says it must 
spend more billions of our tax dollars on! And 
remember also that in speaking of one billion dol- 
lars a year which our government is squandering 
on one aspect of one program, we are mentioning 
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only a small fraction of the total which our gov- 
ernment confiscates from us each year. 


This armed robbery of American citizens, by 
their own government, finances worldwide pro- 
grams which are harmful to America. It takes so 
much away from American citizens that many 
have a hard time meeting their own financial 
needs; and government uses this situation, which 
it created, as justification for various handout 
programs to Americans. It robs state and local 
governments of their legitimate revenue so that 
they have to look to the central government for 
handouts. 


The end result, of course, is the building in 
Washington of an unconstitutional colossus of 
political, economic, and police power which no 
one, not even its own advocates and officials, can 
understand, much less manage properly or con- 
trol. 


The Constitutional Argument 


N. matter how well-intentioned a governmental 
program; no matter how honorable and patriotic 
the people who support and administer the pro- 
gram; no matter how big a majority of the citi- 
zens themselves may want the program — when 
our federal government does something which it 
has no constitutional grant of power to do, our 
government is a dictatorship. It may for a while 
seem a good dictatorship, but every government 
which is permitted to become a dictatorship must 
ultimately resort to the same kind of brutal tac- 
tics that the Soviets use to maintain what they re- 
gard as their own “good” dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


In our Constitution, there is no grant of power 
to the federal government for any of its agricul- 
tural programs. Because there is no constitutional 
authority for them, all our federal government's 
agricultural programs should be abolished. 


This should be enough said; but it isn’t. We 
are living in an age when our governmental leaders 
ignore constitutional restraints (or deliberately 


lie about the meaning of our Constitution, or are 
too ignorant to understand its clear meaning). 
Officialdom nowadays wins public acceptance of 
governmental programs by claiming that they 
are helpful to the nation. 


It is rather easy, however, to prove that most 
of government’s big taxing and spending pro- 
grams have been harmful rather than helpful. 


Obvious Failures of Farm Programs 


| for example, the program already dis- 
cussed — disposing of American agricultural sur- 
pluses abroad. The propagandistic arguments in 
support of this program include many appealing 
phrases about “helping our foreign friends,” “pre- 
senting a favorable image of America,” using our 
“surplus foods for peace,” and so on. But the 
basic argument which justified the 1954 law was 
that it would help us dispose of our great burden 
of agricultural surpluses. 


Today, the government has in storage approxi- 
mately 9 billion, 400 million dollars ($9,400,000,- 
000.00) worth of surplus farm commodities — 
almost twice as much as it had in storage in 1954 
when the foreign disposal law was passed to 
solve the problem. 


The failure of the over-all “agricultural pro- 
grams” of the federal government to achieve their 
announced purposes is just as obvious. 


Siixce early new deal days, every politician 
(indeed, every ‘liberal’ of any occupation) who 
has supported the federal government’s farm pro- 
grams has claimed that the backbone of our free 
society is, traditionally, the independent family- 
farmer who, in this urban-industrial age, is not 
enjoying his fair share of the national income, 
and that the farm programs are designed to help 
the family-farmer, and, thus, help the nation by 
shoring up this backbone of our free society. 


The fact is that the government's farm pro- 
grams have helped destroy the small-scale Ameri- 
can family-farmer. It is not the rugged, indepen- 
dent American farmer—who did civilize the 
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American wilderness and who was the backbone 
of our free society — whom the federal govern- 
ment has helped. By guaranteeing prices and 
sales, the federal government has abnormally ac- 
celerated the mechanization and industrialization 
of farming — forcing these revolutionary changes 
faster than the economy could adjust to them. 
A heavy percentage of American farm land is 
now owned by big syndicates and companies and 
wealthy city people. These are the people who 
get the big checks from government — and use 
them to buy out small farmers. 


The failure of the government’s agricultural 
programs can, perhaps, most convincingly be 
proven with the words of the current chief sup- 
porter of those programs: President Kennedy. 
In his special message to Congress, March 16, 
1961, proposing his agricultural programs, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said: 


“The steady and continuing decline in income 
has been most serious for the 7,000,000 people 
engaged in farming operations, and sub-standard 
conditions on the farms—which are so important 
to our economy—lead directly to sub-standard 
conditions in all segments of the national econ- 


“Yet, as our farm families enter the Nineteen 
Sixties, their incomes are lower relative to the 
rest of our population than at any time since the 
Nineteen Thirties.” 


0. Page 719 of Historical Statistics of the 
United States: Colonial Times to 1957, a book 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, and published in 1960 by 
the Government Printing Office, there is a chart 
showing the governmet’s expenditures on its agri- 
cultural programs since the enactment of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (our basic 
federal “farm program’ law). 


This chart shows direct federal expenditures 
on agricultural programs of 36 billion, 597 million 
dollars ($36,597,000,000.00) from the fiscal year 
1940 through the fiscal year 1957 —and that is 
the lowest possible total for the agricultural pro- 
grams, because a multitude of costs for adminis- 


tration, and related “independent” programs for 
farmers are not included. The soil bank program 
went into effect in the 1958 fiscal year, and the cost 
of our agricultural programs more that doubled. 


Abie economists — who have tried to calculate 
all the costs of our agricultural programs — con- 
servatively estimate that the programs have cost 
American taxpayers an average of about 5 billion 
dollars a year from 1939 through 1960. 


But for purposes here, let us use the lowest pos- 
sible figure —the figures from the government 
chart specified above. Let us ignore the doubling 
of the cost of the agricultural program which oc- 
curred when the soil bank scheme went into effect 
in the 1958 fiscal year. This gives us a rock-bottom, 
low estimate of a 2-billion-dollars a year net cost 
to the American taxpayers for the agricultural 
programs of the federal government, since the 
1930's. 


Using this low estimate, we find that we have 
spent 42 billion dollars since the 1930's to im- 
prove the lot of our farmers; yet, President Ken- 
nedy, who wants an increase of the same kind of 
spending, admits that the expenditure has done 
no good at all. 


The Kennedy Program 


The best, brief summary of President Kennedy’s 
proposed farm program was published in the Con- 
gressional Quarterly, as follows: 


The President March 16 sent to Congress a 
special farm message containing his recommenda- 
tions for a program to stabilize the prices and 
productivity of farm commodities, eliminate cost- 
ly stockpiles of surplus goods and _ stimulate 
farmers’ earning power. 


At the heart of the Kennedy farm program was 
the recommendation for a procedure, radically 
different from existing programs, that would dele- 
gate to the Secretary of Agriculture and to the 
farmers themselves the authority to formulate 
production-control programs. 


Under the Kennedy proposals, which he asked 
Congress to approve as the Agricultural Enabling 
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Amendments of 1961, the Secretary would over- 
see the election by producers of farmer advisory 
committees for each farm commodity, or group 
of related commodities. 


If and when prices of a particular commodity 
dropped below a certain level, the Secretary and 
the appropriate farmer committee would work 
out a program to raise prices. 


If the program involved the use of price or pro- 
duction controls, it would then be submitted in a 
referendum to the producers of that commodity. 


If approved by two-thirds of the producers 
voting, the program would then be submitted to 
Congress which would have 60 days in which to 
veto it. Without a Congressional veto, the pro- 
gram would go into effect at the end of the 60-day 
period. 

Tools available to the committees and the Sec- 
retary would include flexible marketing quotas 
—in bushels, tons or other units—price supports, 
incentive payments, surplus commodity pur- 
chases, payments for diversion of commodities 
into by-produce or other uses and export sub- 
sidies. 

Other proposals in the farm message: 


EXPANDED USE OF FARM PRODUCTS— 
Expansion of the school lunch and school milk 
programs; extension of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (PL 
480) for five years and authorization of an addi- 
tional $2 billion to pay for food distributed 
abroad by the Government under PL 480 during 
calendar year 1961. 


In addition, the President said he was direct- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to undertake 
more research in the marketing and utilization 
of farm products; the setting of optimum nutri- 
tional goals for all citizens; and intensified efforts 
to expand dollar sales of farm exports. 


COOPERATIVES — Legislation to reaffirm 
and protect the right of farmers to act together 
through cooperatives in the processing and mar- 
keting of their products, the purchasing of sup- 
plies and the furnishing of necessary services. 


LOW-INCOME FARMS—Enactment of the 
Area Redevelopment bill (S 1, HR 4569) which 


would aid rural as well as industrial depressed 
areas. 


FARM CREDIT AND RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ADMINISTRATION — Amend- 
ment of current legislation to permit farm home 


improvement loans to be secured by mortgages 
or other “acceptable” security. 


The President also said he was directing the 
Agriculture Secretary to liberalize and extend 
Farm Home Administration loans to needy farm- 
ers for operating capital and home improvement; 
modify current farm credit regulations to permit 
farmers to borrow up to 95 percent (instead of 
the current 80 percent limit) of the cost of build- 
ing farm storage facilities; and guarantee to farm- 
ers two full years’ storage payments for continu- 
ing to store 1960 crops of wheat, corn and sor- 
ghum; and had directed that the Rural Electri- 
fication Act “be administered in accordance with 
the original intent and purpose of that program.” 


FOREST RESOURCES—A rejuvenated pro- 
gram for the development and improvement of 
national forests; larger grants to improve forestry 
techniques of farm and small forest owners; more 
tree planting funds; increased protection against 
fire, insects and tree diseases; expanded forestry 
research; encouragement of management and 
marketing forest cooperatives. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION — 
Funds for the acceleration of the permanent pro- 
grams of the Soil Conservation Service. 


recommendation which Congressional 
Quarterly indicates as the heart of the Kennedy 
farm program — that agricultural production and 
income be regulated by committees of farmers 
under the control of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
with Congress having only a negative vote when 
it disapproves — is as alien to American constitu- 
tional principles as anything ever proposed, by 
anybody. This proposal would, indeed, create in 
the United States an arrangement almost identical 
to the corporate state which Mussolini set up in 
fascist Italy; and the economic arrangements in 
the fascist states of Italy and Germany before 
World War II were different from the economic 
arrangements in communist countries only in the 
mechanical techniques of management. 


When we have our entire economy depart- 
mentalized into communes, or soviets, or govern- 
mental corporations — each departmentalized in- 
dustry run by a local committee or soviet under 
the over-all control of the central political and 
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economic power in Washington, we will have the 
total fascist-communist state. 


Kennedy’s farm program will be a major step 
toward this end, because agriculture is our largest 
industry. If we permit government to communize 
agriculture, there is little reason to believe that 
we can then prevent the rapid communizing of 
all other basic industries, one by one. 


Adair Bill: The ‘What to Do’ 


W. do have a ‘farm problem” in America, and 
government has caused it. The way to solve the 
problem is to get the government out of the farm- 
ing business and leave American farmers free. 


There is now before Congress a proposed bill 
which would repeal the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, and thus leave American farmers 
free to solve the “farm problem.” It is H. R. 4051, 
introduced February 9, 1961, by U. S. Congress- 
man E. Ross Adair (Republican, Indiana). The 
proposed Adair Bill deserves energetic and relent- 
less support from every American, farmer and 
urban dweller alike, who wants to restore Ameri- 
can constitutional government. 


Here is the full text of the Adair Bill: 
“A BILL 
“To free farmers from Government control. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, shall be hereby 
repealed. 


“Sec. 2. All stocks of commodities owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
frozen for a period of two years, pending provi- 
sion for orderly liquidation of the Corporation. 
This shall be intended to terminate all buying, as 
well as selling activities of the Corporation. 


“Sec. 3. (a) All penalties collected under the 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, shall be re- 
funded to those persons penalized under the mar- 
keting quota provisions. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall reimburse such persons, or their 
heirs, within a period of two years after the date 


of enactment of this bill. 


“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall furnish 
a list of all penalties collected and persons from 
whom collected to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the purpose of such reimbursement. 

“(c) After the two-year period for reimburse- 
ment of said penalties has elapsed, all persons 
having an unsatisfied claim to reimbursement of 
penalties incurred under marketing quota provi- 
sions of the Act, shall be authorized to institute 
a civil suit for collection of said claims against 
the United States Government in any district 
court of the United States of America. 

“(d) All liens established as a result of penalty 
judgments under the marketing quota provisions 
of the Act, are hereby declared to be null and 
void.” 


John Donaldson of New London, Ohio, is one 
of a rather large group of genuine American 
farmers who have been harassed and fined and 
penalized by their own government, because they 
resisted taking handouts from the federal treasury. 
They are men who want to farm their own land 
in their own way, making a living if they are in- 
dustrious, provident, and lucky — suffering the 
consequences if not. In short, they are Americans 
who want the freedom which the Constitution 
says government can never take away from them, 
but which government has already taken. 


These farmers have formed a national organi- 
zation, Farmers For America, to resist, rather than 
lobby for, government handouts and controls. 
John Donaldson is national secretary. 


()., March 11, 1961, Mr. Donaldson made a 
press release, in support of H. R. 4051, the pro- 
posed Adair Bill, saying: 

“This Bill will: 


“(1) Emancipate the American farmer from 
the communistic despotism resuling from the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and restore him to the full 
status of American citizenship. 


“(2) Eliminate the massive bureaucracy estab- 
lished by the Agricultural Adjustment Act for 
purposes of its administration. 


“(3) Eliminate all price supports and crop con- 
trols. 
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“(4) Get the government out of the business of 
handling farm commodities and restore free en- 
terprise and the free market to the field of agri- 
culture. 


“(5) Save the American taxpayer at least two 
billion dollars, which is a very conservative esti- 
mate, in the costs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with further savings as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is liquidated. 

“(6) Restore principles and safeguards of 
American Constitutional government which have 
been destroyed and nullified by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

“The socialistic policies implemented by the 
Act have proven, after about three decades of ex- 
perimentation, to be not only unworkable, but 
downright disastrous to agriculture and to the 
nation as a whole. Congress has repeatedly at- 
tempted to remedy the situation by temporizing, 
compromising and amending, the result being 
only to compound the inherent evils of the Act. 

“If American agriculture is ever to be returned 
to the highroad of freedom and free enterprise, 
which is the only road to “new frontiers” of 
achievement, H. R. 4051 or a very similar bill 
must become the law of the land.” 


l. is not to be expected that American “‘liberals” 
can be educated soon enough to help save Ameri- 
ca. But there are enough Americans, who already 
know that our free and independent Republic is 
being destroyed, to do the job. 


If just those Americans who worry and talk 
about the growth of socialism in America would 
do everything in their individual power to influ- 
ence Congress to reject the whole Kennedy farm 
program and to adopt the Adair Bill, they could 


start a massive roll-back of the socialist revolution. 


The Passing of an Individualist 


By Herbert Davis, Jr., Research Assistant to 
Dan Smoot 


0. March 8, 1961, Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., 
C. H., died at the age of 81, just about a month 
short of his 82nd birthday. It may seem strange 
that his passing should be noted in this Report. 


But Sir Thomas was more than one of the greatest 
musicians and conductors of all times. 


He was a noted wit: once he placed a tense 
opera orchestra at ease by mounting to the podium, 
turning to the orchestra members and asking, “By 
the way, what opera are we playing tonight?” 


He was a free-enterprise capitalist who inherited 
150 million dollars and one of Britain’s largest 
business firms. 


Mainly, he was an individualist devoted to his 
own ideals and high principles and, therefore, 
generally untroubled about what “others thought 
of him.” 


The American Press was full of anecdotes and 
eulogies on Sir Thomas at the time of his death; 
but none of the obituaries caught his personality 
or indicated his philosophy of life. 


Sir Thomas was raised in wealth and had more 
titles of nobility than any other English musician 
or commoner in history. His father was the 
founder and owner of Beecham’s Pills, Ltd. (the 
‘Little Liver Pills’ of England). 


Young Thomas realized early in life that mus- 
ical culture could not sustain itself without sub- 
sidy. But he was sternly opposed to government 
subsidies for symphony orchestras and opera 
houses. He decided that ‘individual’ support was 
the answer. 


Bins his own funds, he founded the New 
Symphony Orchestra in London during 1905 and 
the Beecham Symphony in 1908 (dedicated to 
the performance of new British music). In 1910, 
again with his own funds, he founded the Beech- 
am Opera Company which he combined with 
the ailing Royal Opera of Covent Garden in 
1911. During his tenure at Covent Garden, he 
used a large portion of his personal fortune to 
give England the best in opera, and, in the opinion 
of many, the best opera England ever had. 


_ World War I, the extreme anti-Ger- 
man sentiment of the British caused a ‘ban’ on 
music by such Germans as Beethoven, Brahms, 
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Mozart and Wagner. Dismayed by this, Beecham 
formed his own opera company and symphony 
orchestra to tour England and present the music 
of the German masters. As always, he used his 
own money. 


Besides this tour, he also gave his money to 
save the financially embarrased Halle Orchestra of 
Manchester and the fledgling London Symphony 
Orchestra. He was knighted in 1914 for his mus- 
ical activities and succeeded to his father’s baron- 
etcy in 1916. 


In 1932 he founded the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, personally picking the members and 
contributing to the upkeep of the orchestra. 


During World War II, as during World War 
I, he defied the ‘ban’ on German music and pro- 
grammed the German masters. 


In 1946 he resigned from the London Phil- 
harmonic in order to reestablish, with his own 
money, the world’s oldest orchestra — the Royal 


Philharmonic of London — which he conducted 
until his death. 


[., contrast to most American musicians and 
music lovers, Sir Thomas decried “governmental” 
aid and refused it for his orchestras. His Royal 
Philharmonic never accepted any of the lush sub- 
sidies which the government gave to other major 
British orchestras. Instead, he spent most of his 
own fortune to save these institutions; with which 
he did not always associate himself personally. 
Sir Thomas refused to have anything to do with 
“cultural exchanges” with communist countries. 
He even refused to play music by modern Com- 
munist Russians, such as Shostakovitch and Kat- 
chaturian (‘Saber Dance’). 


Beecham’s dislike of socialism — his contempt 
for all kinds of compulsory governmental wel- 
farism — contrasted sharply with the attitude of 
Rockefeller - Kennedy - Eaton capitalists, all of 
whom are evidently revolted by the traditional 
free-enterprise, profit-motivated system of private 
capitalism which built America. 


Shortly after the Welfare State began in 


Britain, Sir Thomas said that what was needed 
instead was “a spice of energy, goodwill, and an 
insight into American psychology.” 


He also saw other evils in state socialism, es- 
pecially government controlled radio-tv: 


“The BBC (government owned British Broad- 
casting Company) is a monopoly that would never 
be tolerated in America. The Government main- 
tains its status quo because it wants a powerful 
institution that it can put in its pocket for political 
purposes.” 


S:. Thomas had few kind words for British 
politicians and statesmen. He did once faintly 
praise Winston Churchill, but with distinct res- 
ervations about Churchill’s internationalism and 
welfare state ideas. 


Sir Thomas worked hard, loved life; and he 
was a pleasant, humorous, friendly man. He was 
devoted to his music, to his family, and to the 
cause of freedom. He was a rugged individualist. 
Shortly before his death, he summed up his atti- 
tude toward life: 


“Retire? You cannot retire. When you retire 
you die. I shan’t ever retire.” 


In February, 1961, he had returned from an 
exhausting tour in the United States and con- 
cluded a series of recordings with his beloved 
Royal Philharmonic. He was planning his next 
year’s season and recordings when he, already a 
living legend, became an immortal part of his- 


tory. 


l. is regrettable that many prominent American 
musicians (such as, Aaron Copland, Morton 
Gould, Dr. Roy Harris, Wallingford Riegger, 
Leonard Bernstein of the New York Philharmonic, 
and the late Serge Koussevitsky of the Boston Sym- 
phony — all communist-fronters) never learned 
anything about Americanism from this great Eng- 
lishman who never grew old and never com- 
promised a principle. Sir Thomas could have 
taught them a great deal, not only about music, 
but about the philosophy of freedom. 
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